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THE long-awaited report of the Royal Commission was issued 
on November 6th. It must be temembered that the terms of 
reference of the Commission precluded them from making a decision 
either for ot against the application of the principle: they were 
asked to report on the social, financial and economic consequences 
of granting it. 

In brief, it may be confidently stated that schoolmasters (inside 
and outside the N.A.S.) need not be at all dissatisfied with the 
conclusions of the Commission, and for this it must be conceded 
that the N.A.S. (as regards the sections of the Report dealing with 
the teaching profession), has been largely responsible. 


This having been said, certain reservations must be made, and 
these ate discussed in mote detail later on. 


Previous press forecasts had prepared us for a vigorous minority 
report by certain of the women members of the Commission. But it 
is vety significant that the memorandum of dissent occupies only 
ten pages, and is confined to comment on Chapters VIII and XIII.” 
It is presumed that the remainder of the Report, including those 
sections dealing with the teaching profession, was unanimous, 


A.—Chapiter VI—‘ THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CON- 
SEQUENCES OF EQUAL PAY IN TEACHING.” 


Paras. 446-451.—The effect of equal pay on the propottion of men 
and women teachets. 


446. “‘ For the purposes of the equal pay issue, education presents 
one highly exceptional featute : viz., that in the case of teachers, 
sex may itself be a qualification or a disqualification for the work 
in hand.” 


The acceptance of this proposition by the Royal Commission 
seems to us to be of fitst importance, and should lead to the death 
of claims of “‘ limitless interchangeability ” in teaching. 


The proposition is interpreted by the Royal Commission to mean 
that women ate the best teachers for the very young of either sex, 
men ate the best teachers for the older boys, and women ate the 
best teachers for girls of all ages. 


(A study of paras. 83, 84 and footnote, indicates that the junior 
school and the junior classes in all-age schools, constitute an area 
of full interchangeability, in the opinion of the Royal Commission, 
with the reservation that, if this be granted, “‘it might still be 
desirable that each sex should have a reasonable representation on 
the staff of a school.”) 


This Association notes with much satisfaction the acceptance of 
the main proposition, which is a fundamental treason for the Asso- 
ciation’s existence, but will dissent vigorously from the assumption 
of the junior range as an area of full interchangeability. 


447. “any change ... which was calculated to result in 
giving either sex a monopoly of teaching would be 
calamitous.” 


We agree completely, and note the opinion that though men will 
be in a minority, that minority must be substantial. i 


448-9. “*’'The acute question for the Commission has rather 
been whether the introduction of equal pay would not result in 
a greater disparity (in the numbers of men and women in teaching) 
than was favoured by either disputant.” 


Here it may be noted that the N.A.S. pressed for 39 per cent. men, 
the N.U.T. expressed satisfaction with the pre-war 29 per cent. men, 
and the A.E.C. suggested 334 per cent. men. Thus the “ acute ques- 
tion ” would appear to have been whether or not E.P. would reduce 
the percentage of men below 29 per cent. 


450. Changes consequent upon the new Act, and reduction of 
size of classes, ‘‘ would not represent an encroachment by either 
sex on ground at present occupied by the other,” but the removal 
of the marriage bar ‘‘ could only take the form of an extension of 
the preponderance of women which already exists.” 


451. “We are primarily concerned to enquire what numerical 
redistribution if any of men and women (with or without a change 
in the quality of either) would be likely in fact to arise from a 
levelling up of women’s salaries to men’s.” 


It has been argued before the Commission that— 
the quota or quality of the men entering teaching might be 
reduced by— 


either (@) psychological consequences—men being led to regard 
teaching as a women’s profession ; 


ot (4) economic consequences—inthe long run, by depressing 
the common rate, or preventing it rising. 


B.—Paras. 452-6—SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE 


452. Before summarising the evidence, a brief description of 
the teachers’ associations appeating before the Commission is 
given, but the following paragraphs give only the opinions of 
the N.A.S. and N.U.T. along with that of the Ministry and the 
A.E.C. It is pointed out that the members of the latter body are 
the bodies which actually appoint the teachets. 


453. The Association of Education Committees felt that, in 
the absence of the compensating factor of special schemes of 
substantial family allowances, the quality, if not the quantity, of 
male teachers recruited would seriously fall off. ; 


Nominal equality would create an actual inequality in standards 
of living. Moreover, they attached importance to the possible 
long-term depression of the common fate referred to in Para. 451, 
which they felt might result in male teachers now able to maintain 
families being unable to do so. 


This evidence is almost completely in agreement with the statement 
submitted by this Association. 


454. The National Union of Teachers which, the Commission 
points out, represents two women to each man, claimed for its con- 
clusions as strong support from its men as its women. The apparent 
failure of the Commission to attach sufficient weight to— 


(a2) The N.A.S. claim for wide support on this issue inside the 
tanks of N.U.T. men; 
(b) the evidence provided by the E.L.S. plebiscite ; 
(c) the doubt expressed by the Ministry’s representative as to 
the accuracy of this N.U.T. leaders’ claim ; 
is a matter for regret, though the ultimate blame lies at the doors 
of the men who, by placing convenience before principle, have 
allowed themselves to be so misrepresented. 


The N.U.T. conclusions are summarised as follows :— 


1. Unequal pay was tending to reduce the quantity or depress 
the quality of women entrants ; 

2. In the U.S.A.—an E.P. country—the tatio of women to 
men had not increased dangerously ; 

3. Disagreement with the psychological consequences argument 
of Para. 451 ; 

4. Disagreement with the economic consequences argument 
of Para. 451 (arguing that the question of relative standards 
of living was irrelevant, and that free secondary education 
would make a big difference to male teachers, but would 
welcome additional tax reliefs and family allowances, provided 
these_wete on a national scale). 


The Report draws attention to the oral evidence of Sir F. Mander, 
who— 
“admitted that the differential was in his view referable in theory 
to the heavier responsibilities of men.” 


455. The National Association of Schoolmasters is quoted as 
basing its opposition on two main arguments :— 


1. “ That the interests of education in general and of the boys 
in particular called for a ratio of 39 per cent. men to 61 per 
cent. women teachets ; 

2. “ That the concession of equal pay to women would reduce 
the male percentage below the 29 per cent. at which it stood 
in 1938.” 


The Report points out that this Association attached very great 
importance to the economics arguments of Paras. 451 and 453 (A.E.C.) 


456. The Ministry of Education, through Sir Maurice Holmes, - 
is quoted as feeling— 


cor 


That equal pay would be likely to depress male recruitment 
because of both the psychological and the economic consequences 
of Para. 451, with the reservation that the psychological effect 
would diminish with the widening of the field of E.P.” 


Special mention is made of Sir Maurice’s concurrence with the 
argument advanced in the N.A.S. statement segarding the danger 
a common tate would be to future salary negotiations, and the 
Commission gives this more extended notice in its next paragraph. 


C.—Para. 457.—THE QUESTION OF THE MAINTENANCE 
OF THE COMMON STANDARD OF PAY 


The Commission points out that here again teaching is a special 
case in view of its preponderance of women. The argument that a 
common standard of pay established at the present male level might 
not be maintained is set out in the Report as follows :— 


““(a@) The teachers consist, and must continue to consist, mostly 
of women : 


(b) Women teachers have shown themselves for a long time 
past willing to teach at salaries substantially inferior to 
those of men. The ‘ supply price ’ of their services has been 
lower ; 

(c) ‘The effect of raising the women’s pay to the level of the 
men’s will be a uniform rate for the sexes which the majority 
of those who enjoy it—the women—will be less concerned 
to maintain than the male minority who monopolised 
it before ; ‘ 

(d) Under such conditions the danger of a fall in the common 
tate is one to be reckoned with, as a possibility at least, 
so soon as one of those spells of retrenchment sets in, 
which so often in the past have alternated with spells of 
generous expenditure ; 

(e) Moreover, even apart from the risk of an actual fall in the 
money fate, its re/ative level might gradually decline as a 
result of failing to keep in step with rising levels of wages 
and salaries in other fields of employment.” 


Here the Commission draws attention to the Memorandum sub- 
mitted to it by Sir Hubert Henderson, Professor of Economics in 
the University of Oxford, in which, after setting forth “‘ the dilemma 
that either the men must be paid at rates materially below the supply 
price of men, or the women must be paid at rates materially above 
the supply price of women,” and discussing the “‘ legitimate objec- 
tions from the budgetary standpoint ” to the latter course, points 
to the “extremely difficult budgetary problem ” we have before us, 
the large part educational expenditure plays in public finance, and the 
rashness of assuming that danger suggested in (d) above is not real. 


«e 


“It. may be doubted accordingly,” Sit Hubert writes, “.. . 
whether insistence on the principle of equal pay in the school- 
teaching profession must not setve in the long run to depress the 
salaries offered to men school teachers below the level necessary to 
recruit and to satisfy sufficient men of the requisite ability.” 


D.—Paras. 458-462.—CONCLUSIONS 


458. The Repott states : “‘ We have now to express out conclu- 
sions . . . as to the risk of a material decline in the quantity 
ot quality of male recruits to the teaching profession resulting 
from a system of equal pay.” 

First, the argument that given E.P. a larger proportion of men 
would be employed, is dismissed ‘“‘as a factot of relatively small 
importance.” Secondly, any effect from the above would be ovet- 
‘borne by other consequences of E.P., namely, making the profession— 

““ (i) more attractive to women, and possibly also 

(ii) less attractive to men.” 


459. As regards (i) the conclusion is that mote and/or better 
women would seek to enter the profession, with a reduction of 
this effect if E.P. became at the same time common to other 
branches of the public service. 


460. As regards (ii) the Report refers to the “direct conflict” 
between the N.A.S. and the N.U.T. on this issue. 

After noting that the N.U.T. represents a substantial majority 
of the men, and declaring that “‘ this is not an issue which can 
be decided by counting heads,” the Commission attaches special 
significance to the evidence offered by Sir Maurice Holmes on 
behalf of the Ministry. Sir Maurice “found it difficult to escape 
the conclusion ” that men would be discouraged from becoming 
teachers on both psychological and economic grounds (see Para. 
451 above). 


461. Turning to the purely economic factor discussed in Para. 
457, the Report indicates that the members of the Commission 
felt that the apprehensions of the N.A.S. and others advancing 
the argument were not “‘ devoid of substance,” and that if, and 
so far as, this argument is true, the Commission is of opinion 
“THAT A MATERIAL DROP IN THE NUMBER OR 
QUALITY OF MALE TEACHERS IS A POSSIBILITY 
WHICH CANNOT BE IGNORED.” 


There is a reservation to the effect that “‘ a parallel fall in outside 
comparable employments”? would weaken the economic factor, 
and that the simultaneous introduction of E.P. into comparable 
employments would weaken the psychological factor. 


462. After describing the conclusions of the last paragraph as 
being “‘ to some extent tentative ” the Report refers to two “ con- 
sequences which fall outside this category :— 

“(i) E.P. would redress a sense of injustice which ‘the majority 
of teachers, men as well as women, rightly or wrongly 
entertain ; é 

(ii) The cost would be about £14,500,000 for England and Wales 

and about £2,000,000 for Scotland. This is equivalent in 
England and Wales to an increase of 8d. on the standard 
tate of income tax and an average of 5.2 pence on rates, 


after allowing for income from increased tax on women’s 
higher salaries.” 


E.—COMMENT ON THE CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY 
THE COMMISSION IN Paras. 461 and 462. 


461. The Association notes with satisfaction, that having agreed 
that a substantial minority of men of approved quality is required 
in teaching, it has pointed to the existence of psychological and 
economic teasons why the introduction of equal pay, particularly 
if not simultaneously applied in all comparable employments, would 
endanger the maintenance of such a male minority. 

The basic principles of the Association, subjected to the most 
seatching test in the history of the Association, have been shown 
to be well-founded. 


462. ““Equal pay would redress the men’s sense of 
injustice ” 

The Association, having studied the Minutes of Evidence, can 
nowhere find the grounds on which the Commission bases this 
conclusion. 

It is true that the N.U.T. claimed, and claimed strongly, that 
most of their men were “‘ heart and soul in favour of equal pay,” 
and that it was at a conference largely composed of male delegates 
where their last “‘ equal pay ” resolution was passed. 

Our grounds for disagreement with the strength of this claim 
ate set out in our comment on Para. 454. 

N.A.S. membets know that it is far from being the case that all 
or even the majority of male members of the N.U.T. favour its 
equal pay policy. : 

Even if this were true, there would still be no foundation for 
the assumption that male teachers are labouring under a sense of 
injustice, because equal pay has not been granted. 


“Equal pay would redress the women’s sense of inferiority.’’ 

The evidence before the Commission Jed them logically to this 
conclusion. Though this Association has no women members, it 
is well,awate in which sections of women teachets such a sense of 
grievance is found; our members working side by side with 
women colleagues, know that it is by no means universal; our 
evidence, along with that of others, indicated that such a sense 
might be unjustified, and we note that the Report agrees that it 
might be wrongly entertained. 


Cost. 
To minimise the danger pointed out by the Commission, costs 
for other comparable employments at least must be added. 


The Atkin Committee. 

As a footnote to the conclusions of the Commission, attention 
is drawn in the Report to Para. 215 of the Report of the Atkin 
Committee, “to whom it appeared that in the teaching profession 
the same rates paid to men and women would have the result of 
attracting women with a higher standard of qualification, and so 
of either driving out men or forcing a new differentiation of salary 
if men of equal qualifications were required.” 


Chapter XV.—Equal pay and family endowment. 

It is somewhat significant that in this chapter, the report quotes 
the teaching profession as an example. It is pointed out that there 
are at present two forms of monetary relief on a national basis— 
the system of income tax rebates, and the allowances under the 
Family Allowances Act, 1945. Under the first method, the Report 
takes the case of a married man with £400 a year and three children, 
and points out that his net income is £79 a year more than the spin- 
ster. with the same salary—‘‘a margin quite disproportionate to 
the added responsibilities that he shoulders.” It is pointed out, 
too, that alternative schemes of tax abatement would do very little, 
if anything, to alleviate the difficulties even on a salary of £500 
a year. 

With tegard to family allowances the Report seems to dismiss 
them as not worth much consideration. “‘ Benefits of this order 
(i.e., the present allowances) are not very significant in relation 
to the general run of salaries in the teaching profession.’ The Report 
then goes on to discuss schemes of family allowances limited to 
particular occupational groups. These are of two main types :— 

(2) Where an addition to the basic salary is made under the 

contract of service, as in the case of the B.B.C., and the 
London School of Economics, and 
(b) Whete the cost of the allowance is met by an internal levy 
on the members of the occupational group. 
Schemes of type (b) ate rejected because of their universal un- 
popularity among employees. This, says the Report, is due to the 
fear that a levy would distort the proper relationship between 
employer and employee ; would undermine the rate for the job ; 
and is contrary to the generally expressed opinion that the members 
of an occupational group have “no concern with the family bur- 
dens of those who happened to fall within that particular group.” 


The Civil Service National Whitley Council (Staff Side) expressed 
the fear that schemes of type (a) the money would be found out 
of what would otherwise be paid as salary. The Commission think 
this fear is not well-founded if such schemes wete confined to 
public servants. As against this, they point to the fear that such 
attangements would increase the probability of a fall in the common 
rate. The N.A.S. would claim that such a fall would be inevitable, 


406. The N.A.S. is apprehensive, not from any selfish motive, 
but because as the Commission points out, “‘ It is manifest that the 
welfare of many mote persons depends on the level of the men’s 
rate of pay than on that of the woman’s rate, and in any estimate 
of the consequences of equal pay, this numerical fact must be given 
due weight.” 

Why the difference ? 

335. Chapter VIII is devoted to a discussion of the reasons for 
the differential between men’s and women’s rates. Before dealing 
with the two main channels of inquiry, the Report gives— 


336. Two half-answers. 
The Treasury explained that the pay offered to men and women 
generally in the public service is that which is judged to be “‘ fair ” 
relatively to that received by men and women outside the public 
setvice. 


The 1918 Committee of the Boatd of Education laid down that 
the rates offered should be such as would attract a sufficient number 
of suitable men and women into teaching. 


337. Tradition. There is a tradition that women should be paid 
lower rates than men. This, the Report points out, cuts both ways. 
On the one hand, inertia makes people prone to acquiesce in the 
continuance of the tradition after the underlying causes have been 
removed ; and on the other hand there is the too-ready assumption 
that just because it is of old standing, it must therefore be without 
rational foundation at the present time. 


339 to 364. Economic Causes. These vaty considerably for 
different occupations, but the Commission concludes (and here 
there is a note of dissent from the Minority), that on the demand 
side the reason for the differential is that relatively to the numbets 
of men and women respectively offering themselves for employ- 
ment, the range over which men’s services ate mote keenly de- 
manded exceeds the range over which women’s setvices are more 
keenly demanded; and on the supply side, because the average 
man has a family to support by his labour, and the average employed 
woman has not, the price at which a man can afford to supply 
his labour is higher than the price at which the woman can supply 
hets. 


Summing-up, the Commission regards demand as the senior 
partner and family needs as the junior partner in the determination 
of the man’s rate of wages ; and in the case of women, the junior 
pattner disappears. 


(The Report quotes a note from the memorandum submitted 
by Mr. R. F. Harrod, “Accepting in the main the ‘ supply-demand’ 
explanation of the relative levels of men’s and women’s pay, 
Mr. Harrod maintains that the resulting situation has proved 
tolerable and stable because it has been found to further deeper 
social purposes, namely ‘ (i) to secure that the proportion of the 
national income flowing into the hands of parents is not unduly 
restricted ; and (ii) to secute that motherhood as a vocation is not 
too unattractive financially compared with work in the professions, 
industry or trade.’ 


“If during the last two centuries the forces of supply and demand 
. . . had resulted in wages for women being two or three times 
as high as those for men, I have no doubt that the economic system 
would have been altered deliberately, or by a succession of sub- 
conscious motives, so as to yield a different result,’ ”’”) 


RELATIVE STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The Commission devotes a chapter of the report to the effects of 
equal pay on the relative standards of living of men and women. 
The evidence presented to them divided itself sharply into two bodies 
of opinion. On the one hand, the N.A.S. in its statement had said 
that “‘ Family and other responsibilities, the incidence of which falls 
notmally more heavily upon men than upon women, now militates 
against patity of conditions in this respect (namely, equal satisfaction 
from earnings). Equal pay would further accentuate this disparity.” 


404, Sir Maurice Holmes, in his evidence, fully agreed with 
this statement, and the Treasury indicated that “‘ it certainly appears 
to be the case that even with a differential wage, the average woman 
in the present state of society, is on a higher economic level than 
her male colleague.” Sir William Beveridge concurred, but with 


—. | —_____— 


a teservation regarding the unmarried man (concerning which,, 
some interesting evidence is given below). The N.U.T., on the. 
other hand, held that after full allowance for income tax rebates, 
provision of free education and benefits in kind for children, and 
family allowances, there appeared to be little justification for the 
view that equal pay would result in giving a lower standard of 
living to the man than to the woman. 


405. Faced with this cleavage of opinion, the Commission tried 
to ascertain the facts. Speaking in terms of a sex taken as a whole, 
the representative man is married and has children, while the repre- 
sentative employed woman is a spinster. In addition a considerable 
proportion of the unmarried men will marty later, and the contingent 
liability for the maintenance of a mife and family is relevant to the size 
of a man’s income. 


383. Dependency includes (a) wife and children for whom man’s. 
burden is indisputably heavier, the woman’s burden being negli- 
gible; (b) the “‘outer-citcle’ of dependency, which includes. 
otphaned children, sick and aged parents, and othets. 


389, 390 and 391. ‘The consideration of outer-circle dependency 
is rendered difficult firstly by the inadequacy of the sample analyses. 
submitted, and secondly by the difficulty of assessing the extent 
of the burden in dependency (total or partial ; for children or adults), 


392 to 397. Dependency as between males and females. A num- 
ber of investigations made into dependency since the first world war. 
were examined but none appeared to yield the necessary material for 
comparison. But figures obtained from the Board of Inland Revenue 
Income Census, 1937-8, give the number of dependants in respect 
of whom allowances were claimed in reduction of tax. 





Percentage of each group with responsibility 
for dependant relatives, excluding wives, 
children and housekeepers 
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Single women | Single men and 
Income group Married couples | and widows widowers 
£200 and upwards...) 6.73 | 8.68 13.79 
£200 :'to. £499 “Sn 6.36 | 10.20 15.20 





These facts, says the report, mitigate the force of the complaint 
about the disparity of standards of living possible to single men 


and single women respectively. Figures supplied by the War Office 


support the conclusion indicated by the Inland Revenue figures, 
that “‘it does not appear that what we may term the ‘ outer-circle’ of 
dependency is markedly a woman's province.” Samming-up the question 
the Report states that the responsibilities of married men for 
dependants other than wives and children are not so heavy as those 
of single women, but the difference goes only a little way towards 
offsetting those responsibilities which are peculiar to men. 


398. ‘‘ Looking at the matter from an economic angle and .. . 
ignoring the effects of family allowance schemes and income tax 
rebates, we conclude that the abolition of the existing differences 
between men’s and women’s pay would result in a greater diver- 
gence between the standatds of living of men as a whole and women 
as a whole than there is at present. On either basis, whether that of 
pay differentiation or that of equality, there are bound to be both 
‘hard’ and ‘easy’ cases, but the most significant effect of the 
change would be to add a large majority of the women in overlap 
areas to the easy cases, leaving the married man with a family, 
whose case is in any event not notably easy, economically 
worse off than any other member of the community. 


407. The Question of Equity. The claim for equal pay “‘ relies 
for its appeal largely on ‘plain justice.’ ”’? Where, asks the Commission, 
does plain justice lie ? It should be noted, that the average woman 
is not in employment at all, and that the average employed woman 
is not in an overlap area. It follows that to raise the rate of the women 
who ate doing the same work as men would not benefit directly 
the majority of employed women. (“‘ Whether or not they would 
benefit indirectly is a controversial question.””) Thus, the establish- 
ment of equal pay would only affect the comparative remuneration 
of a minority of employed women as against that of men : it would 
at the same time disturb the balance between the remuneration of 
two categories of women in employment, on the one hand those 
employed inside and on the other hand those who ate employed 
outside overlap areas. “‘ It must clearly be recognised,” concludes 
the Commission, ‘‘ that equal pay involves not merely equit- 
able considerations, but a clash of equities.” 


The N.A.S. adds a further participant in this clash, namely, the 
avetage woman, the wife and mother. 


